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FRIDAY, 12 SEPTEMBER, 1969 


America’s peace-freak festival 


AND COMMUNITY 


Twenty-four hours into New York— 
there for the Triennial Conference of the 
War Resisters’ International the follow- 
ing week—and I was depressed. Bowery 
bums, foul air, dirty streets, looming 
ugly tenements, humid heat and a 
terrible sense of tension. 


That was when I started hearing about 
Woodstock—a vast rock festival being 
held in upstate New York, starting the 
next day, to last three days. ‘“ Three 
days of Peace and Music” was how the 
organisers were billing it and the list 
of people appearing were startling. 
(To get the record straight, the festival 
was actually held far away from Wood- 
stock—whose business community had 
thwarted the original plan to hold it 
there—at a resort called White Lake, 
near a village by the name of Bethel. 
But the original name has stuck.) 


Equally startling was the news that the 
local police had virtually agreed to keep 
out of things, that free food arrange- 
ments were planned, and that in spite of 
the commercial element, which was 
decidedly important, there were real 
indications that this would be a whole lot 
more than a rock festival. 


Besides, it sounded very attractive in 
sticky New York. 


The biggest 
road-block 
in history 


By the time I was six hours out of New 
York (on a “two-hour” journey) 
crushed in the back of a van that was 
loaded with paintings by ghetto artists 
for exhibit at the festival and careering 
down the grass centre-strip of a high- 
way blocked by the wierdest pot- 
smoking, wine-drinking, dancing and pic- 
nicking traffic-jam I have ever seen—I 
was beginning to wonder if it had been 
such a good idea. 


By the following Tuesday (this was 
Friday) I] was on my way back to New 
York in a truck loaded to suffocation 
with several score of assorted freaks 
(that includes me) and a collection of 
abandoned sleeping bags salvaged from 
the mud—which we were taking, to- 
gether with surplus food, for distribu- 
tion in a free store in New York’s East 
Village. 


And by that time I had no doubts. It had 
indeed been a whole lot more than a 
rock festival—more like a four-day 
crash-course in the possibilities of a 


PHOTOS BY 
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genuinely free society, a four-day visit to 
Utopia. Or more accurately, a four-day 
visit to Morris’s Nowhere. 


The first impression, when we finally got 
through the jar into the area of the 
festival itself, was of sheer chaos. A 
huge natural arena, with its sides cover- 
ed already with hundreds of thousands 
of people, faced on to a stage-structure 
incorporating towering scaffolding 
(which inevitably meant climbers, acci- 
dents and so forth) and the biggest 
amplifiers that can ever have been seen. 


(The lowest estimate for the number of 
people who turned up was 300,000: most 
estimates put it at from 500,000 to 
800,000.) 


To police all this anarchy, there were 
about four State Troopers, concentrating 
entirely on trying to get tPaffic through, 
plus a handful of official security guards, 
dressed somewhat unconvincingly in red 
and black tee-shirts decorated with peace 
doves and guitars. 


So you’ve got half-a-million or so (for 
the most part) young people, marooned 
in the middle of the Catskill Mountains, 
with all roads blocked for miles to 
outgoing traffic and incoming supplies. 
The food and water facilities laid on by 
the organisers are breaking down; there 
are in effect no agents of law and order; 
and the weather now and again breaks 
out in terrifying cloudbursts. 


Overhead helicopters roar unceasingly, 
ferrying people and supplies in and out, 
sirens wail hysterically as an ambulance 
tries to force its way through the crowd, 
and frenetic rock music blasts from the 
huge amplifiers. 


It sounds like the scenario for some 
appalling disaster. ‘“‘The hippie fantasy 
of a drug and rock inspired Utopia, 
launched less than three years ago by the 
20,000 strong Human Be-in, finally crash- 
ed to its destruction in bloody tragedy 
this weekend as thousands etc”. 


But it didn’t work out that way. Instead, 
out of the confusion and chaos, there 
emerged an incredible feeling of com- 
munity, of love and of joy that is going 
to have, I predict, the most remarkable 
consequences as it starts to work out its 
effects throughout America and beyond. 
Good vibrations. Chaos and community 


Dope undoubtedly helped to cool] things. 
With the possible exception of the State 
Troopers, just about everybody in sight 
was smoking pot throughout, with a total 
lack of secrecy, a complete absence of 
paranoia. 


Tohacco was in much shorter supply, 
after a couple of days. Beer was even 
less in evidence—it was far and away 
harder to find someone with a spare can 
than to get hold of any amount of LSD 
or mescaline. (There were some hard 
drugs, but mercifully not much, and 
they were being used, rather than 
pushed, so far as I know.) 


What a crowd of that size, in that situ- 
ation, would have done on beer or whisky 
is terrifying to contemplate. I don’t 
really like to think what would have 
happened on Coca Cola, for that matter. 
As it was, so far as I have been able 


to discover (and this is confirmed by the 
medical units, and by all press reports) 
there was not one single fight during the 
whole four days. 


At least as important as the direct effects 
of the pot and acid in dispelling aggres- 
sion and in helping people get together, 
was the ethos of sharing that is inextric- 
ably linked with their use in Western 
society. By the time it was over, I had 
got to a stage where I found it almost 
impossible to finish a cigarette or a 
drink without looking ‘instinctively for 
someone to hand it on to. 


And this whole ethos seemed to dominate 
the whole gathering increasingly, as the 
days wore on and the physical conditions 
grew worse. “Give it Away’’, sang the 
bearded giant from New Mexico, during 
one fantastic communal romp/freak-out/ 
jam session. ‘‘Give it Away’, we all 
sang back, beating our Coca Cola tins, 
spoons, bottles, saucepans, sticks and 
hands. 


Joan Baez, 
Hendrix and 


Hog Farm 


There were, in fact, two separate 
centres at White Lake. There was the 
main stage, with its natural amphitheatre 
surrounding it, with the name groups. 
This was good in its way—in fact at 
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ONE SHILLING 


CHAOS 


times it was fantastic, and extraordin- 
arily moving. 

For example, there was Joan Baez sing- 
ing for her jailed husband David (serv- 
ing three years for draft resistance, 
starting last July 16) and for her unborn 
child (“David’s doing fine, and so are 
we”, she said, patting her belly). Or the 
Jefferson Airplane in the dawn on 
Sunday, making that arena feel like some 
kind of flying saucer hovering a few 
hundred feet above the Catskills. 


Or there was Jimi Hendrix distorting the 
Star Spangled Banner into a guitar 
version of a bombing raid in Vietnam— 
diving planes, crunching bombs, and 
screaming victims—-and ending his set, 
and the whole (official) festival, by lead- 
ing us in a resistance V-sign. 


But better still, and more important, was 
the other centre, across the hill and 
through the woods (which were scattered 
with gypsy-injun-pirate encampments, 
housing all kinds of beautiful people). 
This was the Hog Farm. 


Anticipating the need for some kind of 
free feeding arrangements to supplement 
the official (and pricey) food conces- 
sions, and to have a supply of suitable 
calming and experienced people on hand 
to help bring people through bad acid 
trips, the organisers had imaginatively 
thought of calling in help from a 
flourishing hippie commune in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, calling itself the Hog Farm. 
(An attempt, no doubt, to restore the 
name of an animal cruelly insulted in 
present day left-wing politics in 
America.) 


So they laid on transport and cooking 


continued on page 3 
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THE STRANGE WORLD OF 
THE ULSTER PROTESTANT 


A correspondent from Northern Ireland 
reports: There are indications that the 
focus of the current struggle in Ulster 
is shifting from the Catholic to the 
Protestant side. Last month’s riots in 
the Protestant Shankill Road district of 
Belfast may be only the beginning of a 
phase in which the initiative is taken 
by the Protestant working-class. 


Until now, these people have been silent, 
or content to follow their Unionist MPs 
and church leaders. A few have followed 
Dr Paisley and Major Bunting to take up 
arms against Civil Rights, but there has 
been little spontaneous action from them 
at all. 

At present the whole province is in a 
state of unease, in particular Belfast. The 
short interval of order following the 
arrival of troops has been succeeded by 
mounting tension, particularly in Pro- 
testant districts. Extra barricades have 
been built in the streets, and on two 
occasions last week, the entrance from 
the M1 motorway to the city was blocked 
with milk-floats. 


Barriers across the motorway were built 
as a protest against the failure of Roman 
Catholics in the Falls district to remove 
their barricades in response to govern- 
ment appeals. Each time, after the Rev 
Dr Paisley had assumed the unaccustom- 
ed role. of peacemaker, the Army 
removed the obstructions. 


Grass-roots opinion 


In the aftermath of the Callaghan visit 
there were a number of appeals for the 
removal of all barricades and a period 
of calm. These, by Major Chichester 
Clark and his Ministers, Archbishop 
Simms of the Church of Ireland, and the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church can be seen as 
part of a predictably favourable recep- 
tion for the Callaghan reforms by Ulster 
establishment figures. Surprisingly, this 
acceptance has even extended to the 


Roman Catholic side, as shown by the 
rapid and unusually favourable response 
by Cardinal Conway, and calls for the 
removal of Bogside barricades by Eddie 
McAteer, the Nationalist leader. 


Just how unrepresentative these 
“Jeaders” really are of grass-roots 
opinion, however, is shown by the fact 
that the Catholics have refused to 
remove barricades. The Ulster Volunteer 
Force (UVF)—an illegal organisation 
and roughly the Protestant [RA—has 
stated its intention to have the barri- 
cades in Catholic areas taken down as 
soon as possible. Only in north-west 
Belfast are Protestant and Catholic 
people helping each other under the 
direction of their clergy. 


Mistrust of reforms 


Amongst the ordinary people of Ulster, 
there is a deep mistrust of the new 
reform proposals. Nowhere is this greater 
than in the Shankill Road, but even in 
the backwoods of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, Ulster Protestants sense im- 
minent betrayal. 


It is easy to understand why the reforms 
have been received with less than 
enthusiasm by Catholics. Despite the 
firm and solemn promise given by Mr 
Callaghan that justice would be seen to 
be done, the reforms will have to be 
administered by the very people who 
have been their tormentors for so long, 
the Unionist government. 


Just why mistrust has also come from 
the Protestants is less clear. Most 
Protestants strongly resent the course of 
events of the last twelve months. In 
particular, many resent the manner in 
which sympathetic publicity appears to 
have been reserved for Catholics. Thus 
the one person they detest more than 
any other at present is Bernadette 
Devlin, the purveyor of emotional stories 
about oppression. 


Many Protestant slums are the equal 
of any in Europe in their hideousness. 
(As Bernadette Devlin has been among 
the first to point out.) In country districts 
beyond the Bann, the shortage of decent 
houses, electric light and running water 
affect Protestants-and Catholic alike. 


What distinguishes Protestant workers 
from their Catholic fellows is their 
Protestantism, their Loyalty to the 
Crown and to the Constitution. What- 
ever this once meant in terms of 
religious and politica] affiliations, until 
quite recently it could be defined as 
unfailing support for the Unionist hier- 
archy and its policies. 


This support usually guaranteed prefer- 
ment in jobs and housing. The rewards 
of loyalty are also shown in the contrast 
between the new factories at Antrim 
and Ballymena, the New University at 
Coleraine and the run-down nature of 
towns further west, such as Strabane 
and Derry. 


Consequently, when civil rights agita- 
tion began last year, and articulate MPs 
and students began to expose the in- 
justice and brutality of 
Protestant workers felt threatened. They 
became vigorous opponents of Civil 
Rights. 


Catholic threat 


Always in the past, the threat to Ulster 
and Protestantism—their way of life— 
had come from the South and the IRA. 
The distinction between the old threats 
and this new one from a non-sectarian 
civil rights movement, was one which 
escaped many Protestants. The state- 
ments of their own leaders, O’Neill, 
Paisley, Craig and Faulkner, and the 
Catholic support for civil rights, did 
not help them make it. 


The events of last month have served 
only to reinforce the Protestants’ assess- 


Duncan House: a new test 
for London Squatters 


Barbara Higgins reports: After their 
success in Redbridge, the East London 
Squatters have turned their attentions 
to a block of welfare accommodation 
flats in Hackney Borough, called Duncan 
House. 


There are approximately 102 families 
currently living in Duncan House in the 
most appalling conditions. One or two 
of the families were previously involved 
in the squatting in Redbridge and have 
done a lot of groundwork, making the 
other families militant enough to want 
to try to lift themselves out of despair 
and misery. 

Father Mario Borelli said of the inhabit- 
ants of the shanties of Naples: “I 
believe the true reason for their pro- 
found misery is that they have given up 
their claim to a sense of dignity.” This 
attitude is apparent in the eyes of many 
of the occupants of Duncan House: a 
huge pig-stye with broken windows, over- 
flowing toilets, rats, maggot-infested 
waste-chutes, unlit staircases and disas- 
trous overcrowding. 


No evictions! 


Even the children appear to have expres- 
sionless eyes—small wonder when there 
is nowhere to play except a pocket- 
handkerchief ashphalted yard—and it is 
very difficult to sleep properly with three 
or four brothers and sisters and mum 


and dad all in one room. Infections 
spread like wildfire in such condifions— 
many of the children are covered with 
Impetigo sores and there are three 
children in hospital with suspected 
diptheria. 


At a meeting last week between tenants 
of Duncan House and members of the 
Squatters Campaign and the very active 
Hackney Federation of Tenants’ Associa- 
tions, a Duncan House Tenants’ Associa- 
tion was formed and a committee elected. 
The aim of the Association is first to get 
100% support from the tenants of the 
block in order to oppose all attempted 
evictions and then to have Duncan House 
closed down completely. 


At present, tenants are evicted if they 
dare to: refuse the first accommodation 
the Council offers them. One family was 
evicted recently after they refused 
Council accommodation that 16 other 
families had already turned down! 


A charter of twelve demands has been 
drafted by the Tenants’ Association and 
sent to Hackney Council. These include 
stopping evictions, reducing the length 
of time tenants have to spend in welfare 
accommodation, alleviating the over- 
crowding, getting rid of the rats, lighting 
the staircases, cleaning out the waste 
chutes, providing hot water for all 
tenants, and re-glazing broken windows. 


It is debatable at the moment whether 
a squatting campaign would be the 
appropriate answer to the problem of 


Duncan House. The argument for squat- 
ting is that the families should be moved 
out of such degradation immediately and 
squatted into some of the estimated 600 
empty council dwellings in Hackney 
Borough. Many of the families have 
expressed their keenness to squat. 


The argument against squatting is that 
moving the most militant families out of 
Duncan House to squat elsewhere will 
weaken the fight to close it. Hackney 
Council is already attempting to buy 
off the militants with an offer to rehouse 
one who is currently squatting in the 
comparatively luxurious caretaker’s flat. 


Tenants campaign 


The Squatters Campaign has not yet 
decided what course of action to take at 
Duncan House. The best plan of action 
may well be, as individuals, to assist the 
Tenants’ Association to fulfil its aims. 
Conditions in Duncan House suggest that 
such a campaign, with 100% support 
from tenants, would achieve success in 
a relatively short time. 


In the meantime, of course, the East 
London Squatters do not intend to let 
those 600 dwellings remain empty! 
Volunteers contact myself (evenings, 
837 4473) or Tony Mahony (daytime, 
247 8015). Donations to Campaign to 
Clear Hostels and Slums, 3 Osborn Street, 
London E1. 


Unionism,, 


ment of the situation. People previously 
involved in civil rights for all have 
openly declared war on the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, been photographed making 
ammunition to use in riots, demanded 
the suspension of the Constitution, and 
forced Wilson to send in troops and 
curtail the activities of the “B” Special 
Constabulary. 


No surrender! 


The Callaghan visit was received much 
less enthusiastically in the Shankill Road 
and Fountain Street than in the Falls or 
Bogside. Its outcome confirmed Protest- 


ant suspicions. As well as allowing 
increased Westminster influence in 
Ulster affairs, their government at 


Stormont was to be required to produce 
legislation to end discrimination. In 
addition, earlier promised electoral 
reforms were to be speeded up, and the 
“B” Specials’ activities severely restric- 
ted in those areas where “ danger ” most 
threatened. 


At this point in time, it seems that 
generations of loyalty to Protestantism, 
and later Unionism, have got the 
Protestant people nowhere. Their leaders 
have told them for years that they live 
in constant danger of invasion and 
destruction by their political and reli- 
gious enemies. 


To preserve their identity and way of 
life, they have been willing party to 
demands for discrimination, disenfran- 
chisement and the hounding of 
Catholics. Special Powers Acts are not 
to be tolerated, they are a necessity to 
preserve “Protestantism”. Many have 
been ready to attest as Special Constables 
in order to protect their wives, sisters 
and homes against a truly murderous 
IRA. Their sincerity is beyond dispute in 
many cases. 


Now, who will protect them from the 
IRA? If not the “B” Specials, then it 
must be the UVF. If discrimination in 
votes is to end, who will guarantee them 
jobs and houses in areas like Dungannon 
and Derry, gerrymandered for years to 
preserve Unionist rule? 


The Protestants of Ulster are in a trap 
created not by the IRA, but by their 
own leadership. Now their own leaders 
appear to have given in to the threat 
that they were elected to resist. Only 
one factor has prevented a more serious 
eruption, and that is that the Unionist 
government has not been removed. By 
their deliberate confusion of the out- 
come of their talks with Harold Wilson, 
the leaders are seen to be resisting 
change. 


The whirlwind 


But to implement the Callaghan reforms 
to the letter, the Unionist Party may have 
to go through a period of being seen 
to be over-partial towards Catholics in 
order to win Catholic confidence and 
Westminster approval. Can any further 
“ capitulation to the Catholic hierarchy ”, 
as Dr Paisley has labelled it, be 
tolerated? 


The Protestant supporters of Unionism 
may not be able to allow their govern- 
ment to go back on the very reasons why 
they have supported it for so long. It is 
not possible to hold power with lies for 
so long without some long-term im- 
plications being considered. The Unionist 
Party may be just about to reap the 
whirlwind of fifty years of Unionism. 


As in the past, the standard Protestant 
reaction has been to close ranks and 
withstand any period of political up- 
heaval by force. The Shankill Defence 
Association is an expression of this re- 
action. Unfortunately, they seem to offer 
no more hope for an end to sectarianism 
than previous Protestant organisations. 


But at least some Protestants ‘recently 
have begun to question the point of such 
long-lasting, unswerving loyalty. 


/ 
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facilities so that the Hog Farmers could 
set up a free kitchen and bad trip teepee. 
What they hadn’t realised was that, with 
the breakdown in official arrangements, 
the free kitchen was going to have to 
become more than a marginal gimmick, 
lending underground respectability to 
what was still a commercial operation. 


As it turned out, the Hog Farm free 
kitchen was able to continue operating 
continuously long after the commercial 
concessions had vanished into the mud. 


Early Sunday morning, after a bewilder- 
ing and highly educational few hours, I 
came to ‘something approaching my 
normal senses in a queue at the Hog 
Farm kitchen, with a strong need to find 
something useful to do. From there on, 
I was working most of the time in the 
kitchen, on and off. 


The notable thing about the kitchen was 
that it worked, and did so with a virtual 
lack of organisation or sustained leader- 
ship. Plus the fact that just about every- 
one working there was stoned most of 
the time. The food lines kept passing 
along, the food kept on going out, the 
staff kept changing over. 


There was no element of self-sacrifice 
about it—people were working there 
because, at that moment, it was the thing 
they most wanted to do in the world. As 
soon as someone felt like going off to 
take in some music, or felt so spaced out 
that they had to walk about a bit, or felt 
like drifting off to the woods or to a 
tent with some friend, off they’d go. 


You’d just grab the first passer-by you 
saw and pass on to him or her the job 
you'd been doing—it was like Chiron, 
universalised. Once, when I came back 
after about two hours, virtually the 
entire kitchen staff had been replaced. 
Someone would come up for a drink of 
water, and find themselves washing up 
pots, or cooking some weird soup. 
(Macrobiotic principles of diet had to be 
shelved as the original supplies were 
replaced by the food collected from such 
places as ‘the larders of once hostile, now 
friendly, householders in nearby 
villages. ) 


Things really got together with the freak 
rainstorm on Sunday afternoon. The wind 
drove frenziedly—in the Hog Farm 
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kitchen we were hauling like Cape Horn 
sailors to prevent our taking off (and 
shouting, singing, and beating on any- 
thing that made a noise at the same time 
—it was an Apocalyptic moment). 


The rain was coming down, not so much 
in sheets as in one great block, with a 
few holes for the air. It was as if some- 
one had tipped out a bathtub up there. 
And then it was over, and it was as 
though we had arrived in a new world 
where all the old rules didn’t apply. (1 
kept on thinking of Dorothy arriving in 
the Land of Oz.) 


From there on I doubt if you’d have 
needed pot to stay high. The other 
people were enough: a glass of water was 
enough (shared, of course). People 
started coming up and asking if we could 
help them set up free kitchens elsewhere 
in the site. Others came up with all the 


food they had left—or there were the 


two hard-faced, though jovial, pushers 
who came up to the counter and handed 
over all the supplies of acid they had 
left, as a gift, to be shared out by the 
workers. 


Who says 
who is | 
a disaster? 


The rumour that the area had been 
declared a “disaster area” by the 
Governor of New York had been current 
since Saturday morning (following a 
night of rain, and the unguessed influx 
of people in hundreds of thousands) 
and had been universally believed, as a 
source of some pride. Now the feeling 
was more that we were the survivors, and 
that the rest of the country was‘a dis- 
aster area. 


It felt like home. It felt like we’d been 


involved in some kind of Transfiguration. 


“Lord”, said Peter. “It is good to be 
here. Let me build three tents, one for 
you, one for Moses and one for Elijah.” 


Or as John Hilgerdt put it in the East 
Village Other. -“ We are at home and at 
peace with each other and ourselves. I 
think you will find we have changed and 
grown. I don’t want to leave ... how 
can I come back and do the old things? 
This is how we should live. Can we? ” 


There were other sides to Woodstock: 
exploitation, selfishness, even death (one 
person run over, one drug overdose, one 
burst appendix—tragedies that could be 
statistically expected in any city of half- 
a-million young people, along with all the 
others that didn’t happen). But Wood- 
stock was a rehearsal for Utopia, and a 
promise that if we can reach it, we can 
live there. 


To get there we’ve got to travel a long 
way. It was a dream—like that of 
William Morris—which can come true. 
A hope for a happy awakening from the 
nightmare of New York and London. Or 
wherever you live. 


BOB EATON’s Philadelphia court speech: see also story and photo p5 


Conscription is for slaves 


“«Conscription is for slaves, not free 
men. These words do not come easily, 
but they are true and the truth needs 
saying. The truth, as clearly as one sees 
it, also needs acting upon.’ With these 
words three years ago I publicly returned 
my draft cards to the Selective Service 
System and renounced the privileged 
occupational, educational, and religious 
classifications available to me. 


“ As I’ve worked in the peace movement 
since then, travelling to campuses and 
Quaker Meetings around this country 
and doing civilian medical relief work in 
North and South Vietnam, I’ve come to 
another understanding. A free society 
cannot be built or defended by conscript 
labour. Our society still suffers from 
racism, instilled in our lives and institu- 
tions by the slavery that built the South 
and clothed the North. We have yet to 
pay the full price of that racism. 


“Nor can we defend freedom with con- 
scription. My  great-great-grandfather 
came to this country from Prussia with 
a price on his head for leading student, 
anti-militarist _ demonstrations at his 
university. The Prussians didn’t under- 
stand the heavy price militarism exacts 
from a society that would call itself free. 
America is slowly learning the price in 
terms of postponed rehabilitation of our 
society and loss of individual freedom, 
and the real question is whether we 
will pay it. 

“Many of my generation are not going 
to pay the price. In my work I’ve 
travelled to Canada and Sweden and met 
with some of the thousands of young 
American exiles in these countries. Men 
who have left their family and friends, 
rather than commit moral and political 
crimes. Yes, America has a _ refugee 
problem—thousands are leaving rather 
than face the alternatives for many of us 


who stay: that is, complicity in a war 
most of the world judges as American 
aggression, or prison terms harsher on 
ayerage than those handed out during 
World War II to war resisters. , 


“Part of my generation is staying. 
Thousands in The Resistance have stop- 
ped dodging the draft with all the 
deferments available. to us. Across the 
country, in public squares and college 
halis and houses of worship, we have 
publicly refused to go to Vietnam or 
sanction with our co-operation the con- 
scription system that would send others 
in our place—a public commitment by 
free citizens to their fellow citizens to 
begin with their own lives to reconstruct 
our society. 


“We won't allow militarism to drive us 
out, as my ancestors were driven from 
Germany. We’re staying because America 
will be better only if there are people 
willing to work, and sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, to make it better. We’ve registered 
voters, tutored drop-outs, and worked in 
settlement houses. And we've learned 
that the beginning of construction has 
to be a clear No to destruction. 


Silent Americans 


“How could I continue to work in a 
settlement house with young people who 
get no deferments from our society? 
Unemployed high school drop-outs from 
a school system that doesn’t meet their 
needs and from an economic system that 
accepts unemployment on depression 
levels in the slums as an acceptable 
status quo? Too many have been sent 
to Vietnam to die. 


“We're all part of the problems that 
face us as a society. It’s the war of all 


silent Americans who don’t care. We 
find ourselves administering to an in- 
creasingly fossilised and violent society. 
We’ve become, each in his own way, 
high priests to the past and not prophets 
to the future. Established religion blesses 
nuclear submarines, legislatures outlaw 
flag burning in this country and finance 
child burning in Vietnam, courts back 
down on a solemn pledge at‘ the 
Nuremburg and Tokyo War Crimes trials 
to apply the same standard of justice 
involving war crimes to our country that 
we applied to our World War II enemies. 
Most tragic of all, many of us recline in 
apathy. 

“Before the Civil] War, many Quakers 
broke the law of the land to operate an 
underground railway to Canada. Many 
Americans preferred the slow, but legal 
and orderly festering of the cancer of 
slavery in our society to this breach of 
legal order. It was these people who laid 
the foundations for the Civil War, not 
those who acted in affirmation of life. 


“Like the early Abolitionists, many like 
myself have similarly challenged today’s 
society as openly and honestly as we 
know how. There is no easy solution to 
the problems which confront us as a 
people, but if we are to retain our ideals 
of freedom the solution must be based 
in individual responsibility and not in- 
stitutional fiat. To the best of my ability 
I have tried to live up to my responsibili- 
ties to my fellow man. This has involved 
a refusal to join in regimented killing or 
the privileged deferments that would 
send others in my place. Of this I am 
guilty. 

“The issue before this court today is a 
political one. My crime has transgressed 
against no human being. It has openly 
challenged the political order of this 
society. I think, in balance, the courts 


of this land failed us in dealing with 
the great issue of slavery. The courts 
have played a passive role in confronting 
major social issues facing us today. 


“Many of us refuse complicity with a 
conscripted society because our govern- 
ment will not act, to remove this evil 
from our society. This has involved open 
and civil disobedience to certain laws. 
This is a serious act. But written law is 
not an absolute in a free society. Present 
in this court today is Martin Niemoller— 
a German who spent eight years in a 
concentration camp for urging Christians 
not to co-operate with the anti-Semitic 
Nuremburg laws of the German govern- 
ment, 


Risk for freedom 


“Tf there is an absolute in a democratic 
society it has to be the continuing and 
hard search on each citizen’s part for the 
moral and _ political responsibilities 
freedom puts upon us. In times of social 
stress, this is what Judge Learned Hand 
referred to as the ‘contingent anarchy’ 
inherent in a democracy. 


“T don’t want to go to prison-—-what 
man does? But it is a risk I take. All of 
us in this court live in frightening and 
challenging times. I urge this court to 
accept the challenge the draft resisters 
have openly placed before this country 
by refusing to sentence. 


“The risk is great—the risk was great 
to Northern judges challenged by the 
Quakers to refuse to give court sanction 
to the Fugitive Slaves laws. I urge this 
court and all citizens present to consider 
deeply their role in the process of creat- 
ing and maintaining a conscripted 
society in our land.” 


Economist's 
heart 
of gold 


Bob Overy writes: In a quite extra- 
ordinary change of line, the Economist 
on August 30 headed a major editorial: 
“Ojukwu Has Made His Point—The argu- 
ments for British support, which once 
seemed so good, are valid no longer.” 


What were the arguments for British 
support of Federal Nigeria “which once 
seemed so good’? The Economist says 
that it “originally supported British 
policy on the ground that the preserva- 
tion of at least a few strong black 
African countries was necessary if Africa 
was to be a serious continent... We 
believed that the principle of territorial 
integrity was worth paying highly for.” 
The Economist does not tell us what “a 
serious continent ” might be, but we are 
told elsewhere that Federal Nigeria, as 
Britain’s creation, “could have been a 
flourishing and sophisticated power in 
Africa.” Moreover, “something concrete 
has emerged from the war ... The 
resource and technological ingenuity of 
the Ibos has impressed everyone.” 


‘We can guess, then, that a serious con- 
tinent is one where countries impress by 
their resource and technological in- 
genuity, and so flourish and become 
sophisticated: 


That argument, according to _ the 
Economist, is one of “liberal goodwill ”, 
though the implications for investors are 
clear enough. The second argument is 
“one of self-interest”. (“Neither of 
them (is) disreputable.”) It is that 
“Britain has very substantial investments 
(in Nigeria), not least in oil.” 


The Economist goes on to point out that 
the Federal political system is at present 
deeply unstable, and adds: “It cannot 
even be said with confidence that the 
flow of Nigerian oil has been assured. 
Output has fallen significantly since the 
Biafrans adopted the policy of hitting at 
the sources of Federal foreign exchange 
with which the war is financed.” 


Both arguments “ which once seemed so 
good” are, of course, based on self- 
interest; but “the principle of territo- 
rial integrity was worth paying highly 
for.” Who has paid highly? Says the 
Economist: “The issues involved have 
not been made any clearer by the 
destruction and mass starvation of the 
war.” 


There we have it. Economic self-interest 
makes the issues very clear. Humani- 
tarian concern does not make them clear. 
Says the Economist: ‘‘ Have the Biafrans 
now demonstrated . .. their claim to a 
separate state? ” 


Non-violence school 
re-opens in London 


Jill Maguire writes: The London School 
for Non-Violence commenced sessions 
again last Monday in the Crypt of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, with Colin Hodgetts 
taking over as co-ordinator.from Satish 
Kumar. 


Classes will be conducted in the same 
way as before, though hopefully there 
will be more emphasis this time on 
applying the principles of non-violence 
in everyday life. Monday’s meeting 
began with a talk by Thakurdas Bang, 
secretary of the Sarva Seva Sangh, who 
has recently returned from the WRI 
Conference in America. 


For the most part, the subjects and 
speakers will be the same as earlier in 
the year, but there may be split sessions 
to enable last term’s students to continue 
their studies in greater depth. On four 
consecutive Thursdays from September 
11, Colin Hodgetts will be*giving a series 
of introductory talks on implications of 
non-violence. 

The guest lecturer this term is George 
Lakey, founder member of the American 
Quaker Action Group (AQAG) and co- 
author of a Manual of Direct Action. He 
also. organised the Phoenix voyage to 
South Vietnam. 


See Diary every week for details, page 7. 
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Arms for the love of Allah! 


Ian Dougall writes: The Revolutionary 
Command Council’s coup d’etat in Libya 
would, you might think, be reason 
enough for Britain to reconsider its 
massive arms sales to that country, if 
British arms policy was anything but 
amoral. 


Doubt as to the validity of the sale of 
arms is usually only raised when a 
foreign political situation temporarily 
makes a particular destination controver- 
sial. Royalist Libya could always be 
quoted as a counter-weight to critics of 
arms sales; for supporters of arms ex- 
ports it was, in more ways than one, an 
oasis in an otherwise unfriendly desert. 


Libya, under the deposed King Idris, 
was a model of non-aggression which 
used the revenue from its newly-found 
oil reserves to launch a development 
programme-—dragging itself out of the 
sand and acquiring standards of living 
to which Western’ powers are ac- 
customed. 


When Mrs Meir protested to HMG that 
Chieftain tanks were being supplied in 
Libya but had been refused to Israel, the 
discrimination was easily explained by 
the wholly “ defensive ” ‘requirements of 
Libya. King Idris was said to be vulner- 
able to attacks from Egypt or Algeria, 
and there was no question of Libya 
being involved in an Israeli-Arab fracas. 


Thus the sale of arms was, surely, in 
the best interests of stability in the 
Middle East and the peaceful growth of 
international trade. It was a persuasive 
argument. 

The swift response of the British govern- 
ment in recognising the revolutionary 
junta in Libya, before knowing its com- 
position—waiting only long enough to 
establish that a successful counter-coup 
was highly improbable—has exposed the 
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Sixteen years after he was accidentally 
exposed to the nerve gas, Sarin, while he 
was serving at Porton Down, Wiltshire, 
William Cockayne, formerly an RAF 
Flight Lieutenant, is to have his claim 
for a disablement pension re-examined 
by the Department of Health and Social 
Security. 


Previously the claim had been turned 
down. Mr Cockayne, who is now 50, was 
exposed to the gas during a test on 
staked down animals in August 1953, as 
a result of a faulty gas mask 


It was not until last month that the 
Ministry of Defence—largely as a result 
of continued pressure from Mrs 
Elizabeth Compton of the Anti-CBW 
Group—admitted that Mr Cockayne had 
been exposed to nerve gas. 


insineerity of the above arguments in 
an almost unbelievable manner. 


The flow of oil, and the supply of arms, 
were too important to wait for cautionary 
diplomacy. Libya supplies 15% of British 
oil needs, and the British Aircraft Cor- 
poration is in the process of completing 
a £100 m order for an air defence system, 
including Rapier and Thunderbird 
missiles. 


A further £40 m contract has been signed 
for the supply of, among other items, 
Abbott 120mm self-propelled guns and 
a further 100 Chieftain tanks. British 
arms sales to Libya have totalled £120 m 
in the past two years. Any slackening of 
the arms export drive to Libya would 
knock another crater in the balance of 
payments. 


Flow of oil 


Analysis of HMG’s recent diplomatic 
sprint is centred on the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving the flow of oil to 
Britain. But was this ever in doubt? 
Without oil royalties, Libya’s economy 
would collapse. The Revolutionary 
Council saw to it that the oil continued 
to flow, even during the hours that the 
coup was taking place. 


Alternative oil markets cannot sustain 
Libya’s economy at anywhere near its 
present level. Libya will have to con- 
tinue to sell\to Britain and the USA or 
radically curb its development  pro- 


gramme, and fall down on other com- 
mitments. 

Egypt was in a similar commercial posi- 
tion to this recently, and continues to 
sell oil to the USA. If the lure of lucre 
proved too much for Nasser, the arch 
anti-imperialist, it is remotely improb- 
able that Libya would adopt such self- 
destructive principles. 


The truth is that Soviet Russia was the 
first country to recognise the Revolution- 
ary Council and it was imperative that 
Britain recognise the regime quickly or 
jeopardise the arms contracts. It was 
as simple as that. 


It has now become clear that the new 
Libyan government will be pursuing an 
active foreign policy, pro-Arab, dedicated 
to the destruction of the State of Israel. 
Britain can add yet another country to 
its arms exports list which is involved 
in Middle East warfare. 


Official fears which are periodically 
voiced at the stockpiling of weapons in 
the Middle East, can only be interpreted 
as being carefully designed to give 
credence to the electioneering stance 
that politicians are, in spite of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary. con- 
cerned with moral problems. 


But after this latest unctuous diplomacy 
emanating from Whitehall, it is difficult 
to see how the British government can 
sit down at any future disarmament 
conference, let alone criticise other arms 
suppliers for an indelicate choice of 
clientele. 


Ojukwu shows up Wilson 


Roger Moody writes: As the Organisa- 
tion for African Unity summit con- 
ference opened in Addis Ababa last 
weekend, General Ojukwu made pro- 
posals for peace talks which should make 
it harder for the British government to 
continue to deceive the Labour Party 
and Parliament over Biafra’s position. 


At the same time, General Gowon reite- 

rated his intention to carry on the war 

indefinitely should Biafra not agree to 
“realistic terms”. 


Ojukwu’s proposals were contained in 
a letter to Fenner Brockway, chairman 
of the Committee for Peace in Nigeria, 
and prime mover of the new Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for Action on Nigeria/ 
Biafra. In effect, it was a reply to a 
letter sent by Harold Wilson to Lord 
Brockway on June 24 in which the 
Prime Minister accused Colonel Ojukwu 
of appearing to “insist on a ceasefire 
before negotiations ”. 

Mr Wilson told Lord Brockway that he 
had “tried hard to make it possible for 
Colonel Ojukwu to meet me while I was 
in Africa. He was unwilling to do so and 


I could not thus establish for myself 
whether he could be persuaded to drop 
this precondition.” 


The truth about Mr Wilson’s attempts to 
see General Ojukwu may one day be told 
in full. Sufficient to note, that the 
Biafran government issued a detailed 
eight-point statement on April 4, alleging 
that Wilson had deliberately sabotaged 
agreed arrangements for a meeting with 
the Biafran leader. 


Ojukwu’s statement last week was only a 
re-iteration of a Biafran stand taken at 
the Monrovia meeting of the OAU con- 
sultative committee on Nigeria in mid- 
April this year, when 'the Biafran delega- 
tion said it was “prepared to drop its 
demand for a ceasefire as a precondition 
for negotiations.” 


Biafra’s stand on unconditional negotia- 
tions has therefore been clear for the 
past six months, even though the 
Biafran government has admitted it sees 
little hope of real progress in talks so 
long as hostilities continue and Nigeria 
baldly insists on a settlement within 
“one Nigeria ”’. 


Norway backs Red Cross 


Roger Moody writes: Norway has not 
recognised Biafra—and the chances of 
its doing so now are slender. 


I understand that the Norwegian govern- 
ment still does not want to jeopardise the 
possibility of the International Red 
Cross (of which it is one of the key 
supporting nations) making an accom- 
modation with the Federal government, 
over resumption of flights into Biafra. 


On September 6, in The Observer, Colin 
Legum predicted that Red Cross supplies 
would be resumed to Biafra “in a few 
days” due to ‘a determined stand by 


Haiti: a correction 


Last week I wrote that Norway might 
become ‘the first non-African state to 
recognise Biafra.” 

In fact, on March 22 this year, Haiti 
recognised Biafra because of the inalien- 
able “right of peoples and governments 
to decide freely of their destiny.” 


While Duvalier’s decision was welcome 
in Biafra, it is sad he still does not 
apply what he calls “the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Haiti’s foreign policy ’—self- 
determination—to his own people.—R.M. 


the doves in General Gowon’s Federal 
camp.” 

Legum referred to Federal acceptance of 
a compromise-compromise plan (in fact, 
the third compromise the IRC has made 
on this issue in the last three months). 
This means that IRC planes can fly from 
outside Nigeria but that the Federal 
government has the right to call down 
any plane for inspection at-Lagos en 
route. 


Unfortunately, Legum’s optimism may 
well be unjustified. As we go to press, 
Dr Cookey, the Biafran relief co- -ordin- 
ator, expressed the view that ~ talks 
between the Red Cross and Nigerian 
government have not gone beyond agree- 
ment in principle”. He then accused 
the Federal authorities of using “ agree- 
ment in principle ” merely as a “ blatant 
delaying tactic.” 

Last week, a representative of Joint 
Church Aid said: “One can begin to 
predict when ‘ea will be no more 
children in Biafra” 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST 
3.30 Sunday, 14 September 
Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 

G. L. Gittens: ‘ West Indies ’—with 
slides. 
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Robert F. 
Williams 
objects to 
airplane 
hi-jacking 


Ian Dougall writes: Robert F. Williams, 
militant American Black Power leader, 
was on hunger strike in Pentonville 
Prison as we went to press, awaiting 
deportation. 


Trans-World Airlines (TWA) had refused 
to allow him passage on a flight to 
America, where he intends, after eight 
years exile in Cuba and China, to face 
trial on a charge (to which he will plead 
not guilty) of kidnapping two alleged 
Ku Klux Klan leaders in his home town. 


Williams was staying in Dar-es-Salaam 
when he began making arrangements for 
his return, and contacted the US 
Embassy there who made no objection. 
He also visited the British Commission 
who stated that no visa would be 
required for his transit through Britain. 


Williams’s intention was publicised in 
the US Washington Post on August 26, 
and TWA could have been in no doubt 
as to his identity when they issued him 
a ticket from London to Detroit, and 
later confirmed the booking. But 
Williams was intercepted by police on 
landing at Heathrow Airport on Septem- 
ber 5, even before he had been seen by 
immigration officials. 


Police told him that the FBI had tipped 
them off that Williams was carrying 
firearms. He wasn’t. Then he was told 
that TWA had refused to carry him on 
any of their flights because he was a 
hi-jacking risk, and would be “ inimical 
to the best interests of TWA and their 
passengers’. The National Council for 
Civil Liberties confirms that Williams 
was never shown a warrant, if in fact the 
police possessed one. 


Williams has now won the first round of 
his battle not ta be sent back to the 
Middle East on a United Arab Airlines 
flight. His case is being fought by NCCL 
lawyers and the American Friends 
Service Committee, while Eric Lubbock, 
MP, has contacted the Home Office to 
try to get Williams detained in this 
country until TWA can be forced to 
honour their contract to fly him to 
Detroit. 


The motives of both TWA and the Home 
Office are suspect. Both of them gave 
initial clearance to Williams, directly or 
indirectly. Richard Gibson, of Negro 
Press International (who was rebuffed 
when trying to arrange a speaking tour 
for Williams in Sweden last year: see 
last week’s Peace News) thinks that TWA 
has been acting for a claridestine interest 
in the USA. 


Certainly, the confused and unhappy 
situation in which Williams now finds 
himself makes sense only if the US 
Authorities are determined to keep 
Williams from re-entering the country. 


One thing that TWA didn’t know! 
Williams published a newsletter from 
China earlier this year, in which he 
wrote: 


“Aircraft hi-jacking should be dis- 
couraged among black militants. Black 
militants should be reminded of the 
fact that hi-jacking entails a serious 
felony that contributes nothing to the 
liberation struggle. This act is no way 
to defeat or escape any US racism.” 


BOB EATON 
GETS 3 
YEARS JAIL 


Kevin McGrath reports: Bob Eaton is 
now in jail for three years for refusing 
to co-operate with the US draft system 
by accepting alternative civilian service 
under the system. 


Bob—who was captain of the yacht 
Phoenix on its last trip with medical 
supplies to North Vietnam in 1967, and 
who was arrested in Budapest last year 
while taking part in the WRI “Support 
Czechoslovakia” action—was sentenced 
on August 27 in Philadelphia. 


The public gallery was crowded with 
supporters, many of them delegates from 
the WRI Triennial Conference at nearby 
Haverford in which Bob had been one 
of the speakers the previous day. Out- 
side, several hundred more supporters 
held a silent vigil round the courthouse. 


Pastor Martin Niemoller, eight years in 
Nazi concentration camps, was one of 
the Haverford delegates who gave 
“character evidence” in support of 
Bob’s stand. As Judge Luongi gave out 
the sentence—which appears to reflect 
the fact that Bob has been a “leader”, 
for two years is a more usual sentence 
—supporters in the court stood up as a 
gesture of solidarity with Bob. 


As the Judge finished, one man cried out 
a warning that the sentence would not 
deter resisters. (Judge Luongi, who was 
playing things very cool, promptly in- 
vited him up to the witness stand to have 
his say, promising him immunity from 
any contempt of court proceedings no 
matter what he said—moral, when 
heckling be sure you are ready to move 
into a speech.) 
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Bob Eaton being removed from 
ee sanctuary 2 in Philadelphia 
Friends Meeting House on April 
17, 1969, where he had chained 
himself, together with 14 Friends, 
as a sign of his refusal to accept 
alternative service under the draft 
system. (Photo: WIN.) 

Then we dispersed—Bob to his jail, local 
supporters to work and home, the dele- 
gates to Haverford. More jailings are 
already on the way. Greetings to Bob 
Eaton: cOo War Resisters’ League, 339 
Lafayette St, New York City. 


(see also page 3) 


Sectarian symbolism of 
Ulster barricades 


from front page 


of normal, “ peaceful” commerce and 
social life in Northern Ireland will 
demonstrate both the fears of the Catho- 
lie people and their militant refusal to 
tolerate an inferior status any longer. 
The fact of insurrection, it is argued, 
is the only guarantee that the British 
government will be forced to meet 
Catholic grievances. 


Civil rights supporters behind the barri- 
cades recognise the risk of a Protestant 
backlash, but they say that fears of 
further attacks from Protestants make 
defensive street blockades and vigilante 
patrols essential, and that the obvious 
justice of the civil rights case has de- 
veloped an expectation of change among 
Catholics which must be met now. 


Moreover, the already high degree of 
social consciousness among the Catholic 
people, mobilised in hopeful solidarity 
by the civil rights movement, is being 
transformed within the barricaded com- 
munes. One hundred and fifty thousand 
people, occupying about 1,000 acres of 
territory, are going through a learning 
experience so intensely socialising and 
politically demanding that, given con- 
tinued freedom to develop, a thrilling, 
even Cuban-style, experiment in popular 
democracy might emerge. 


Peace News subscriptions dept 


There is an immediate vacancy on Peace News staff to take over the postal sub- 
scription department from Julie Kettle. People applying should recognise that this 
involves a lot of detailed routine work for which 100% accuracy, a methodical 
mind, typing ability, and good memory are necessary. 


Please outline previous experience and personal details in writing to the General 


Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Radios Free Belfast and Derry emphasise 
all the time that the enemies of the 
people are not their Protestant neighbours 
on the other side of the barricades, but 
the system which has divided them from 
their neighbours. That is, the Unionist 
system which has exploited religious 
divisions in order to preserve the Protes- 
tant vote—and which must be destroyed. 


Strait-jacketed 


Reality, however, cuts like a search-light 
beam into this optimistic viewpoint. The 
fact is that the Protestant people see 
their way of life threatened by the 
barricades, their leaders strait-jacketed 
and impotent in the face of Westminster 
interference, their “religious” leaders, 
like Paisley, uneasy and defiant at what 
seems like a surrender. 


Thus, the optimism and the non-sectarian 
consciousness which the more articulate 
among the civil rights movement are 
trying to generate among the Catholic 
people behind the barricades, is con- 
tradicted by the way the Protestant 
people are responding to the barricades. 


When Protestant people attack the barri- 
ecades and begin to pull them down—or 
when they blockade roads themselves to 
put pressure on the British occupying 
troops to take down Catholic barricades 
—then the Catholic people will feel that 
these people attacking them are indeed 
their enemies. 


If that fight begins, civil rights leaders 
will again have to decide which side they 
are on—and as they have done since 
August 12, they will decide again to fight 
on the side of the Catholics in defence 
of their families and their homes. Deeper 
sectarian division seems to be the in- 
évitable product of the civil rights 
decision to fight for Catholic rights from 
behind the barricades. 


Merseyside 
factory take-over 
to go ahead 


Classic bureaucratic delaying tactics are 
being utilised: by representatives of the 
government and employers in the GEC- 
EE Merseyside redundancies dispute. 


On September 19, the date stated as 
“take-over ” day, discussions are to com- 
mence on “the future” of the factories 
—between Arnold Weinstock, managing 
director, Wedgwood-Benn, Minister of 
Technology, trades union officials, 
Merseyside MPs and representatives of 
the local authority. 


But the GEC-EE workers are still plann- 
ing to take over the three Merseyside 
factories on September 19, unless the 
management reverses its decision on 
closures and redundancies. 


John and Yoko 
— and Abe! 


Abe Nathan, Israeli initiator of several 
unsuccessful peace flights to Egypt and 
elsewhere and sponsor of the Biafra 
Christmas Ship from New York last year, 
is to “‘ give peace a chance.” 


Together with John and Yoko Lennon, 
he will sail-his private radio ship into 
the Mediterranean later this month, 
broadcasting peace to countries of the 
Middle East. 


Says John Lennon: “Yoko and I will 
broadcast live from the ship, and Mr 
Nathan is anxious for our song, Give 
Peace a Chance, to be the signature tune 
of the radio station.” 


CND protest 
in East Anglia 


An embarrassed RAF liaison officer at 
the USAF base of Bentwaters, and an 
apprehensive constable at the early 
warning project at Orford, were handed 
letters of protest on behalf of 100 or 
so marchers during the East Anglia 
demonstration on Sunday, September 6, 
organised by CND. 


The marchers (who travelled round 
between towns by bus) also demonstrated 
in Ipswich and Woodbridge. 


The demonstration, which brought sup- 
port parties from London and the 
Midlands, will, CND hopes, have given 
local groups a’morale boost, and there 
are plans to establish new groups in the 
region. 
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After slipping on a piece of soap 


Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
GOMMENT 


It is quiet in South Africa now, and the 
Prime Minister, J. B. Vorster, is always 
saying how stable and peaceful is 
Africa’s most advanced and powerful 
land. 


Apartheid arouses deep passions and 
bitter controversy all round the world: 
South African sportsmen are attacked, 
indignant American Congressmen (told 
they would get visas to South Africa if 
they kept their mouths shut) are holding 
forth on apartheid evils, the UN Special 
Committee is accumulating great files of 
evidence, Law Societies and journalists’ 
unions condemn apartheid laws, and 
trade unionists decry the lack of free 
unions. 


But outside South Africa there are these 
noisy voices, not inside. Inside it is quiet. 
It is a curious condition. Such quiet is, 
after all, only something achieved in the 
last few years. Once there was ferment: 
great demonstrations, stay-at-home pro- 
tests, mass strikes; once there were cam- 
paigns against pass laws, the Defiance 
Campaign, the Congress of the People. 
Once we South Africans, too, marched in 
our thousands. Now it is quiet. 


Strange things happen in South African 
jails. You have heard of the battered 
baby syndrome—babies assaulted by a 


parent or parents who, when it is neces- 
sary to take them to hospital for treat- 
ment for broken limbs, explain that the 
baby “fell off a bed”, or “slipped while 
playing’? South Africa has a “ battered 
prisoner syndrome ”. 


Political detainees die from injuries 
“sustained after slipping on a piece of 
soap”’ as in the case of one detainee, 
Solomon Modipane (according to police 
evidence). Or after slipping and falling 
in the shower, as in the case of Nico- 
demus Kgoathe. . 
Kgoathe died in hospital of injuries 
while being detained under the Terror- 
ism Act. His injuries, listed by a doctor, 
included linear marks on the shoulders, 
which could have been caused by a 
sjambok (a leather whip), U-formed 
wounds, which could have been the 
result of an assault with the buckle of 
a belt, and a wound on the eye. 


Is anyone uneasy ? 


An increasing number of detainees com- 
mit suicide by hanging themselves — 
according to police evidence. Solwandle 
Ngudle, a very strong, tough and brave 
man, was said to have been found 
hanging. James Hamakwayo was said to 
have committed suicide by hanging him- 
self. Also Leon Yum Pin, according to 
police evidence. A man whose name has 
never been disclosed, but being held 
under the detention laws, had his death 
“ disclosed’ (but no identity) in parlia- 
ment (in reply to a question). 


Ah Yang hanged himself, and J. B. 
Tubakwe also. Solomon Modipane (the 
man who slipped on the soap), however, 
died from “ natural causes ”’ according to 
the Magistrate’s findings. So did Nico- 
dimus Koathe, although the doctor said 
Kgoathe told him he had been assaulted 
and beaten by the Security Police—the 
Magistrate in his case could not con- 
clude that any person was to blame. 


And James Lenkoe, suicide by hanging; 


and Alpheus Madibe, founder and leader 
of a strong peasant movement, suicide 
by hanging. But Caleb Mayesiko, a lead- 
ing personality of the now banned 
African National Congress, a prominent 
trade unionist—our comrade Masango 
Caleb Mayekiso, who had been released 
from jail after four years—was re- 
arrested under the 180-day detention 
clause and died some time in June of 
this year “from unknown causes ”’. 


Suicide by hanging, slipping on soap, 
pneumonia, unknown or natural causes, 
it does not make much difference. All 
the men who hanged themselves evi- 
dently used their own belts. Nobody 
knows how they obtained those belts; 
as soon as you enter the jail, your belt 
and tie is taken from you (and your 
watch and, if you are an African, your 
shoes). 


Mrs Lenkoe gave evidence that her hus- 
band had only one belt, and had not 
had time to put it on when he was arres- 
ted. Shown the belt which he was said 
to have hanged himself with, she said 
it was not his. An American expert flew 
to the inquest to testify that Lenkoe had 
received electric shocks. The Magistrate 
tried to prevent his giving evidence, and 
refused to allow Mrs Lenkoe’s counsel 
to ask relevant questions about interro- 
gation procedure. 


So if these men, held in solitary con- 
finement, interrogated by the Security 
Police, kept indefinitely without being 
charged, decide of their own free will 
to commit suiside by hanging themselves 
with belts they are known NOT to 
possess, why should anyone feel uneasy? 
Because of some upstart American ex- 
pert on burns who suggests that one man 
was electrocuted? Because of six affi- 
davits of torture handed in to support 


Gabriel Mbindi’s action against the 
State? Yes—it has not been quiet 
enough. 


Do not be troubled. In future, no one 


will need to have a stray remnant of 
conscience stirred. Now there is BOSS, 
the new Bureau for State Security, re- 
sponsible solely to the Prime Minister, 
usurping the functions of military intel- 
ligence, controlling agents both inside 
and outside South Africa. 


BOSS is covered by laws of such protec- 
tive intensity that it is an offence to 
disclose any matter with which BOSS is 
dealing if this is prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the state—whether or not the 
person or newspaper making the dis- 
closure knows it is forbidden. The Prime 
Minister has the power to suppress or 
prohibit any evidence before a court. 


Any person who publishes or reports or 
communicates security information may 
fall under these laws (with 7 years in 
jail), and the new law will effectively 
shroud the holding, interrogation, tor- 
ture, and ‘‘suicide”’ of detainees. So 
all will be well. As long as we do not 
know, we can turn over and sleep un- 
troubled. It is quiet. There is stability. 
South Africa is, more than ever before, 
safe and profitable for investment. 


Break the silence! 


And we, we who still have voices? 
Scream out the truth! By all and every 
means, break the silence! Do not per- 
mit one representative of white sup- 
remacy, whether on the golf course, 
cricket pitch, tennis court, running 
track; whether posing on behalf of “ cul- 
ture’ or business; not one of those who 
uphold or defend or excuse the system, 
or try to explain it; do not permit them 
to go unmolested, unhindered. 


Speak, speak, demonstrate, etc. In the 
name of Mayekiso, in the name of 
Kgoathe, in the name of Saloojee and 
Madibe and Ngudle, in the name of free- 
dom, decency, justice, for the sake of 
peace and children and happiness— 
speak, speak, speak! Break the silence! 


FILMS/JOHN PETHERBRIDGE 
In the footsteps 


of Marx 


The most significant development in the 
British cinema over the past couple of 
years has not been due to the work of 
any particular director or producer but 
has been as a result of the work of a 
number of dedicated individuals in open- 
ing new channels for the distribution of 
feature films, 


Cinema clubs such as Derek Hill’s New 
Cinema Club, the cinema at the ICA 
(Institute of Contemporary Arts) and the 
Electric Cinema Club, make it possible 
for a film maker to begin to think in 
terms of a discriminating audience, one 
which doesn’t necessarily need the car- 
rot of commercialised sex, super-stars 
and the non-reality of a mythical swing- 
ing scene to be attracted to a film. 


And since in the United States relatively 
the biggest box office returns have come 
from documentary films such as War- 
rendale, Monterey Pop, High School, 
whilst films like Star and Dr Doolittle 
have failed to make their costs, we may 
see the big companies bringing back a 
veneer of realism to their products. 


Maurice Hatton’s Praise Marx And Pass 
The Ammunition was made on a budget 
of £25,000 in 35 mm Eastman Colour, 
but one doesn’t need to make any defen- 
sive statements about the film’s crafts- 
manship. In fact the film is too “glossy”, 
too well photographed, thus making what 
were nondescript backgrounds into some- 
thing akin to a studio concoction. 


Even the hero’s clothes, carefully bought 
from a surplus store on the Charing 
Cross Road have become Carnaby Street 
ephemera under the camera of Charles 
Stewart. But these are trifling grudges 
against a film which deserves to be taken 
much more seriously. 

Dom, though ostensibly working as a 
journalist, has devoted his life to “the 
business to end all business .. . REVO- 
LUTION ”. He is a member of the small, 
conspiratorial “Revolutionary Party of 


the Third World” which believes in the 
necessity for continuous revolution. But 
it is a party that works in a vacuum en- 
closed by the sacred texts of Lenin, 
Marx, Trotsky, Mao and Che. 


Dom himself endlessly quotes their 
words, often with hilarious results, and 
uses his rhetorical ability to devastating 
effect: ‘You bourgeois girls sleep with 
me, and feel my proletarian hands upon 


you, and you know the revolution can’t : 


be far away ”. 


Protected by myths of other revolution- ; 


ary movements, Dom and his friends are 
content with their view of pre-revo- 
lutionary Britain, though there is no real 
contact between them and the working 
class, as is shown in a café meeting Dom 
has with a trade unionist. 


Interspersed with Dom’s adventures are 
two documentary films which briefly 
give an outline of the condition of the 
working class in Britain in 1968. This 
information should be the ammunition, 
but groups such as Dom’s are unable to 
make the statistics meaningful to work- 
ing people. 


‘Not the CND’ 


France, May 1968, changes everything. 
Dom returns from Paris with his arm 
bandaged: “The Sorbonne was very 
crowded, someone closed a door on it”, 
but is now aware of the possibilities for 
action in this country. He persuades the 
party to increase its activity and pre- 
pare for similar conflict in this country. 
But still director Maurice Hatton sees 
him as being too detached from reality. 


One day a man is dumped at his flat 
by other members of his party and Dom 
is told to torture the man who is sus- 
pected of being an informer. It is less 
moral rectitude than a sheer lack of 


practical knowledge of how he ought 
to go about the torturing that discon- 
certs Dom. His girl friend Lucy’s doubts 
are answered by “the terrible tempta- 
tion to kindness” and “we're not the 
bloody CND”. 


If the director is solely intent on show- 
ing the dramatic intrusion of reality, 
then the device is clumsy since it diverts 
from this point and raises all sorts of 
other issues. If, however, he is also say- 
ing that a dedicated revolutionary 
should be prepared to use torture, then 
he demonstrates a lack of knowledge of 
revolutionary practice. 


This ambiguity, most apparent in the 
torture scenes, is to a lesser extent 
present throughout the film. We are 
never made quite certain of Maurice 
Hatton’s attitude to his material. It 
would be very comforting to believe 


that he is an accomplice, criticising from 
within the radical revolutionary Left, 
but we are never g.ven absolute assur- 
ance. This in turn tests our own atti- 
tudes and preconceptions, and forces us 
to decide where as individuals we stand 
politically. 

The film ends with Dom escaping from a 
tribunal—at which he is accused of be- 
traying the revolution, of developing a 
personality cult, and of rashness—to go 
by train to Liverpool to assist some 
comrades in their struggle against re- 
dundancy. Finally, he has began to act 
in solidarity with the working class. Not 
by imposing pedantry; and abstractions 
on them but by joining them and assist- 
ing them in their actual struggle. 
“Praise Marx and Pass the Ammunition” 
is being shown at the New Cinema Club 
on Wednesday, September 24. 


Letters 


Namibia, a nation 


I was most encouraged by the wide 
coverage (August 29) given to the out- 
come of the trial of our freedom fighters 
in Windhoek. The plight of our people 
living in a United Nations Trust Terri- 
tory, is not generally known. It is 
therefore of great help to us when a 
paper like yours takes it up. 


There were in your report a couple of 
points I would like to clarify. All news- 
paper reports, including yours, term our 
freedom fighters ““Ovambo tribesmen”. 
In the context of our struggle, their 
tribal membership is irrelevant. They did 
not act as members of any particular 
tribe, but as members of SWAPO, an 


The Gita 
and war 


Exhumations, by Christopher Isherwood 
(Penguin, 6s). 

It is surprising, shocking really, that in 

all the recommended literature on non- 

violence and pacifism, there is scarcely 

one mention of Christopher Isherwood’s 

masterly essay “The Gita and War”. 


The Hindu religious classic, The Baga- 
vad-Gita, tells how the warrior Arjuna 
overcomes his scruples against fighting 
a civil war through the intervention of 
Krishna (“ Christ ”) who explains to him 
the nature of action, and the aims for 
which man must struggle. 


On the surface the Gita is a treatise up- 
holding the concept of a righteous war. 
But Isherwood shows that the world is 
concerned with both absolute and rela- 
tive morality. In absolute terms, there is 
no reality but the Atman — the indwel- 
ling godhead, or Holy Spirit, compared 
with which both killing and being killed 
are illusory. 


Since Arjuna is, by caste, a soldier, his 
only duty is to act like a soldier—to “ be- 
come what he is”. But his soldiering 
must be done in the true spirit of non- 
attachment, without bitterness or an- 
xiety, and with quiet acceptance. Any 
action of this nature—including a violent 
one—may thus, says Isherwood, be a 
stepping-stone of spiritual growth. 


But there is no question of doing evil 
that good may result. Expediency has 
no more place in the Gita than it has in 
the Gospels. While war may be abso- 
lutely wrong for certain individuals at 
certain times, only the individual can 
decide, in the light of (as the Quakers 
put it) “that of God within”. 


It mdy be that, as Tolstoy stated some 
hundreds of years after the Gita, there 
are certain acts which are totally wrong 
for everyone. Isherwood acknowledges 
this—and so doés the Gita—but not as a 
fundamental truth, only as an historical 
working-out of the divine necessity, 
through individual growth (karma). 


Thus, we might conjecture that had the 
Gita been written today, as Russia faces 
China, or Yoruba, Hausa and Tiv face 
Ibos and Ibibios, it would have con- 
demned war completely, because in a 
world where violence “to prevent evil” 
has become the highest evil, the non- 
violent duty is the only one. 


Even so, I doubt we have reached that 
point. Gandhi, as it well known, count- 
tenanced violence against certain people, 
at certain times. In language strikingly 
like that of the Gita, he showed that in 
some circumstances non-violence could 
only mean acceptance of evil. 


Isherwood’s “ Gita and War ” was written 
soon after he became a pacifist and first 
published in the magazine Vedanta and 
the West some time between 1942 and 
1950. It is contained in this Penguin col- 
lection of Isherwood poems, stories and 
essays, Exhumations, first published by 
Methuen in 1966. 


“Gita and War” is to my mind the out- 
standing contribution of the book. None- 
theless, the whole collection is an 
RocerR Moopy 


excellent read. 


organisation which embraces the whole 
Namibian nation and not only particular 
sections of it. 


You mention forty SWAPO members 
being in prison under the Terrorism 
Act. I am afraid this number is far too 
low. You refer to the SWAPO members 
who have been on trial. Besides these 
there are between 300 and 400 people 
in prison, detained without trial for an 
indefinite period. 


Thirdly, I wish to point out that the 
people resisting the forced removal in 
Windhoek in 1959 were not Hereros 
only. The forced removal was imposed 
upon all inhabitants of the Windhoek 
Old Location, and it was these inhabit- 
ants—members of many different ethnic 
groups—who took part in this non- 
violent resistance. 


SWAPO is against the emphasis on tribal 
divisions. The South African govern- 
ment utilises the tribal emphasis in 
order to divide our people. The ultimate 
result of this emphasis on tribe is the 
creation of ‘“Bantustans”, which is 
nothing else but a device by which the 
South African government wishes to 
destroy Namibian nationhood. 


Peter H. Katjavivi, / 

Representative of the South West African 
People’s Organisation in Britain, 

10 Dryden Chambers, 

119 Oxford Street, London W1. 


Conscience, cowardice 


Although I am rather late in noticing 
it, I think that A. C. Barrington (August 
8) misinterprets Shakespeare’s remarks 
about conscience. Shakespeare did not 
mean Hamlet to say that, as a result of 
conscience, our acts are cowardly. 


He was thinking, surely, that, in the 
experience of many people, the require- 
ments which conscience makes are so 
far beyond the level of their will to 
carry these out that they may feel 
crushed by it. 


If we reflect much about the injustice, 
poverty and inhumanity around us, con- 
science will most definitely ‘“ make 
cowards of us all”. But then conscience 
makes us aware of the whole sad condi- 
tion of our society; we are cowards 
because individually we can change only 
one aspect—ourselves—but we = still 
suffer the vision of ten thousand other 
aspects which will be changed only when 
every conscience is awakened. 


This suffering entails the realisation that 
we carry the responsibility ourselves for 
the redemption of this state of affairs 
because we ourselves are the single 
aspect which we can change—so that 
paradoxically we are made cowards and 
still driven to act. It is the most difficult 
thing to open one’s eyes to the real 
evil there is in the world, and then to 
know that there is but a single very 
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specific point at which we can exert an 
influence on it for good. 


From this specific point of commitment 
it is too easy to divert one’s resources 
into criticism. Criticism is the disease 
of our time. Because I cannot both 
sustain an awareness of the whole evil 
and, at the same time, be content to 
modify just the small part which my 
circumstances (by birth etc) relate me 
to, I will excuse myself commitment to 
modifying the point at which I am, by 
harping on the aspect my brother has 
failed to alter. 


This leads to the cult of the “anti”. 
Anti-university, anti-theatre, “auto- 
destructive ” art—these are all examples 
of controlled outrage, the sophisticated 
violence of sensitivities motivated by a 
powerful experience of truth and purity 
which they cannot live with or accommo- 
date to the sad limitations of the real 
present. 


To affirm the good, the beautiful and the 
true in a world of false and corrupt 
values requires that one patiently be 
devoted to transforming one’s own body, 
one’s own immediate environment; but 
mass-media makes the whole environ- 
ment of the world seem so immediately 
available, that the individual is driven 
to destruction by a need to be universal. 


Undisciplined and offended sensitivities 
can only produce polarisations of the 
offensive establishment, whereas the 
only path offering a hope of salvation and 
resolution is that which affirms the 
spiritually apprehended vision of the 
eternal and unchanging goed, in the 
succession of mundane occasions which 
we know as time. 


Even though to be in time means to 
suffer on behalf of the perfect order the 
continual presence and awareness of 
dis-order, it is this that we cannot do. 
But if we really did love the perfect 
order which we so often protest to be 
apostles of, then we should know no 
aggressive act could be made on its 
behalf. 


David Kuhrt, 
16 Ossian Road, London N4. 


Mobile Work Team 


It is correct in one sense to report 
(September 5) that Jill Maguire and I 
have left the Mobile Voluntary Work 
Team. I should have written long ago to 
say what has happened, but the depress- 
ing times have left me very inactive. 


Shortly before July 20 most of the 
volunteers who had committed them- 
selves to form a new Team withdrew. 
This confirmed the impression that Jill 
and I had formed from previous experi- 
ence that there are not sufficient capable 
peopie to develop a pioneering scheme 
for an alternative society. 


The same general conclusion has been 


reached by the Tathata Centre farming 
community. Despite the many pacifists 
who concluded that non-violence 
demands that we try to form an alterna- 
tive society, few are ready to live out 
their beliefs full-time by creating new 
economic styles of life. 


We were left with a Team of four or five 
volunteers, including ourselves. None of 
the many people we had held discus- 
sions with in the London School of 
Non-Violence, or elsewhere, had decided 
to join. So we cancelled the start of the 
new Team. Then the Mutual Aid Group, 
based on the same principles, wound up. 


This confirmed our doubts once more, 
though one member of the Group 
remained enthusiastic. He and three 
members of previous Teams wished to 
continue with the same way of life. 


Jill and I explained that an essential part 
of the Team’s purpose, in our view, was 
to increase the number of voluntary 
work teams, farming communities and 
other non-violent units, so that we could 
present an alternative way of life for 
a rising proportion of the population. 
This depends on having some confidence 
that radical minded people are willing to 
give the process a fairly good start. 


This minimal optimism we have lost 
through a great deal of experience with 
pacifists and anarchists. And I do not 
think that the present Team believes 
that there will be any significant trend to 
form constructive units of an alternative 
society. Indeed, if they had had that 
confidence, we would have continued 
with the scheme. 


I understand that they undertake volun- 
tary services and other aspects of Team 
life because they wish to live that way, 
and without any expectation of becoming 
an effective force for non-violent revolu- 
tion. So they do not represent the same 
approach as I have described in articles 
in Peace News or in newsletters to those 
who have written to me personally. 


There is no organisational structure 
behind the name Mobile Voluntary Work 
Team and any group of people can 
choose to use it. So it is difficult to know 
whether to say that the Team has ended 
or that I have left the Team. Anyway, I 
would still be encouraged to see people 
joining the Team that Barry Groom and 
others have formed and hope they can 
fulfil their ambition to set up a per- 
manent centre or farming community. 


Regretfully, I have concluded that in 
Britain at present the wealth, power 
and status-seeking values have come to 
dominate almost all our lives. I wish I 
had found evidence to the contrary, but 
even among those with the strongest 
mental convictions, the pressures to 
devote their main efforts to conventional 
goals in life seem overwhelming. 


Barnaby Martin, 
Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. 


12-14 September Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER. The NW school's Unions and 
Grass Eye open free festival at Manchester 
University to launch New-School Year offensive. 
Films, Blues/rock, street theatre, poetry, art, 
workshops etc. Seminars, grouped as Interna- 
tional Social Reform, Communications, Society, 
Direct Action etc. Friday 6 pm, Saturday and 
Sunday all day. Details: Grass Eye, 52 Corpora- 
tion Street, Manchester 4. 


13 September Saturday 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow 
Common (Mile End Tube). Christian Anarchists. 
Subject, Squatters. 


book a classified or 


LONDON NWS3. Congregational Hall, Lyndhurst 
Road. Jumble Sale. Contact Moira Gaster with 
offers of jumble and help at PRI 9030. 


LONDON. 7 to 11 ffm. Peanuts Folk Club, Kings 
Arms, 213 Bishopsgate. Adm 3s, 


14 September Sunday 


LONDON WI. 8 pm. Cornucopia Rest, and 
Coffee House, 57a Kidinghouse Street, Live Jazz 
and Folk Music. Adm 3s 6d, 


LONDON W8. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall. 
Palace Gardens Terr. Nottinghill Gate, Pacifist 
Universalist Service. G.L. Gittens ‘ West 
Indies '’ with slides. 


15 September Monday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. Crypt of St Martins, 
Trafalgar Square, London School for Non-* 
violence. Speaker Fred Blum, Chairman Colin 
Hodgetts. 


LONDON N6, 8 pm. Union Church, Ponds 
Square, Highgate. Liberation Eucharist, sounds, 
songs, percussion, ritual, liberation chants with 
Rev Dick York from the Berkeley Free Church. 
All welcome. CHURCH, 20 Albert Street, London 
NWI, EUS 3127. 


15-19 September Mon-Fri 


LONDON SWI. 10 Downing Street. 12.30-1.30 pm. 
Daily picket to demand an end to the Nigeria- 
Biafra War. Save Biafra Campaign, 13 Goodwin 
Street, N4. Telephone 272 5524. 


16 September Tuesday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. Crypt of St Martins, 
Trafalgar Square, London School for Non- 
Violence. Speaker not known, 


LONDON WI. 8 pm. St Annes House, 57 Dean 
Street, Barbara Ward ‘' The Rootless Adolescent 
in the London Scene ’’, 


17 Sept Wednesday 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 
Office. 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits, 


18 September Thursday 


LONDON. 7 pm. Crypt of St. Martins. London 
Schol of Non-Violence. Speaker Colin Hodgetts. 


BRIGHTON. 5.45 pm. Royal Albion Hotel. Old 
Steine. ‘‘The UN—Does it work?’’ James 
Davidson, MP. UNA (adm inc refreshments 4s). 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 pm to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam Lunch. 
19 September Friday 


LONDON. Fishmongers Arms, Wood Green High 
Road. Folk Club. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Steamage Discotheque, at 
the Warwick Castle opposite Aston University. 


Profits to CND. Entrance only 2s 6d. 
Friday). 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton 
Discussion, local activity, Tel. 061-881 1788 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. The Black Cat Club at 
the Castle Street. Folk and Poetry Happening. 


20-21 Sept Sat-Sun 


LONDON. 2 pm Saturday to 5 pm Sunday. 
British Conference for Biafra bringing together 


(Every 


a number of organisations. Open to all who 
are in general support of the Biafra issue. 
Further details from Peter Hogg, Friends of 
Biafra Association, 172 North Gower Street, 
NW. Telephone EUS 2317. 


20 September Saturday 


LONDON SW7. 2.30 pm. 124 Cromwell Road. 
Annual General Meeting of the British Com- 
mittee for the Freudschaftsheim. 


MARGATE. 3.15 pm. to 6.30 pm. St Stephens 

Youth Centre (Large Hall) Northdown Road, 
Cliftonville. Speaker Donald Groom. PPU. Harry 
nla 21 Princess Margaret Avenue, Margate, 
ent, 


LONDON N13. Conference on the Methods of 
Persuasion. London Area of the PPU. Nora 
Page, 23 Kenmare Gardens. 


29 September Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Royal Pavilion (Confer- 
ence Room 1). Labour Party Annual Conference. 
Biafra, Vietnam, Arms Cuts and Germ Warfare. 
Some speakers Lord Fenner Brockway, Lena 
Jeger MP, Czech and Vietnamese speakers. 
eeaman Frank Allaun MP. Adm 2s 6d. Tickets 
at door. 


3-5 October ‘Fri-Sun 


DERBYSHIRE. 6 pm Friday to Sunday Teatime. 
The Conference Centre, Swanwick. Meditation. 
Speaker Vimala Thaker from India, Fee £3 10s. 
Fellowship of Friends of Truth, 52 Green 
Meadow Road, Birmingham 29. 


4 October Saturday 
LONDON, 11 am. Hampstead Friends Meeting 
House, Heath Street. Treasure Trove Book Sale. 


CND, 


Like Sherlock Holmes, Raffles and 
Frankenstein, I Return. Some day I 
must tell you my adventures after I 
went over the Reichenbach Falls. 


* * ok 


But to business: “ Detroit, Septem- 
ber 8: Mr Edward Williams, a 
Liverpool businessman, was met at 
the airport here last night by 50 
Federal agents and 100 members of 
the black separatist Republic of New 
Africa, after it had been learnt that 
a passenger named Williams was 
flying in from “London.” (Times, 
September 9). 


Mr Williams had, of course (in case 
you read this column before the 
news pages, and skip the daily press 
—a practice I wouldn’t wish to 
discourage) been taken for black 
militant Robert Williams, in jail in 
London at the moment till the 
government: can think what to do 
ay him without offending the 
USA. 


The incident has great comic pos- 
sibilities—it’s the kind of thing that 
was always happening to Charlie 
Chaplin if you remember. Fortuna- 
tely, from the point of view of 
Edward Williams, the misunder- 
standing appears to have been clear- 
ed up quite quickly. 


* * * 


The obituaries on Ho Chi Minh have 
been interesting, if for the most part 
predictable. The Times made an 
intriguing point: “In the simplicity 
of his dress and manner he resembl- 
ed Gandhi—the likeness may have 
been deliberately cultivated—but 
this mild exterior concealed a 
shrewd, calculating and _ ruthless 
brain more reminiscent of Stalin.” 


JOHN 
BALL 
Is back 


Intriguing, but misleading. Gandhi’s 
mild exterior also concealed a 
shrewd, calculating and even ruth- 
less political brain. He too was 
capable of initiating a course of 
action in the knowledge that this 
would mean suffering, and even 
death, for other people. 


The fact that the scale of suffering 
precipitated by Uncle Ho has been 
so much greater reflects not merely 
a different moral attitude towards its 
acceptability, but also a different 
intellectual analysis about the possi- 
bility of brimging about desirable 
change by violent means. 


Gandhi did after all say that he 
would have been willing to use the 
most terrible weapons if he thought 
they could really help. 


* * Bo 


If you don’t take the Radio Times 
(and I don’t recommend it, even in 
its new trendy layout) you’]l have 
missed the following choice piece of 
guff, 

It’s from Lawrence Stapley, Deputy 
Controller of Radio One and Two, 


replying to a reader’s letter com- 
plaining about Radio One, and ask- 
ing why John Peel is being treated 
so badly as regards programming. 


“John Peel’s Top Gear will move 
to a good placing from 3.00 to 
5.00 pm on Saturday afternoons, 
which will give good reception.” 
(The time is known in the trade as 
the Disk Jockey’s Graveyard—who 
listens in with any minimal degree 
of attention at that time?) 


“ His Wednesday show will end for 
the time being because of bad recep- 
tion on 247 metres.’ Which has not 
prevented the BBC putting out 
programmes (the same _ program- 
mes?) at that time every night for 
generations. 


I suppose the Case of the Kidnapped 
US Ambassador iin Brazil could in- 
dicate a new tactic for frustrated 
Amnesty groups. 


Of course, to avoid getting too far 
out of line with Amnesty’s tradi- 
tions; you’d have to kidnap three 
diplomats at a time, one from the 
Tron Curtain, one from the West, and 
one from the Third World. Then 
keep them all in the same hideaway. 


I don’t know what to say about this 
item, printed in the Daily Express 
of September 4. The final words have 
haunted me since I read it. 


“ Fifteen-year-old Greg Rogers, son 
of a Government official shot himself 
dead on the steps of the Capitol in 
Washington last night. 


“A note in his pocket said he was 
protesting against the Vietnam war 
and added, ‘Let them cry iin 
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peace’. 
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DUREX gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans i0s dozen. 


Personal Service. PO Box No 3. Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


“T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another '’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
the PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER—anyone in- 
terested sharing expenses voyage to Ibiza, 
60 ft. MFV. Jeaving mid-October—vVal 
Baker, Old Sawmills, Golant, Fowey. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE. CLUB. In- 
terested? Write Mrs P, Gill 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teeside, 


Publications 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint, Every Week. 6u. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P) 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine. Fortnightly 3s 6d. Available 
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Road, London Ni. 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for 
automatic regular despatches of tatest 
peace pamphlets, booklets leaflets etc. 
from many organisations, and Housmans 
literature lists, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
NI. Start now! 


REALITY, South African ijiberal  bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, S.A. 
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Hiroshima Sponsored Waik October 11th, 
Kingston to London. Proceeds 50/50 to 
CND and Hiroshima House Fund. Details 
from London CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, 
London WC1,. 01-242 3873, 


TYPEWRITER, Peace News Editors tired 
of fighting non-violently for use of 
machines would like just one more, how- 
ever old, that works, to give us one 
apiece. Any offers? 01-837 4473. 


For sale 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC—Classical etc. hist 
sent—S.A.E. to Fulford—141 Hollywood 


Lane, Hollywood. Bham, 

SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the Peave 
News booksellers) 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl 


Accommodation wanted 


LONDON NW/N Bed sit or bed and break- 
fast. Monday to Friday only. Phone” Mr 
Brown, 435 7171 Ex 202. 


Cinema 


SEAT PRICES SLASHED to 5s at most 
shows, Student memberships 10s 6d full 
membership 25s. Free 48 page illustrated 
programme available now. New Cinema 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 6888. 
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Wee Bernie 
takes on 
someone her 


own size 


Three Northern Ireland Unionist MPs, and now 
the Rev Ian Paisley and an assistant, have been 
touring America trying in vain to counteract 
the impact of Bernadette Devlin’s speeches 
there. 


By her extraordinarily courageous defiance be- 
hind the Bogside barricades of conventional 
British political tactics, Bernadette has now 
acquired the “ revolutionary ” status of a Cohn- 
Bendit—but with the added cachet (or tension) 
of respectability as a Westminster MP. 


It was the latter role which by protocol] gained 
her an exclusive interview with U Thant at the 
UN on August 26—and it is no surprise that the 
Northern Ireland issue is soon to be raised at 
the UN again. Unionist and Paisleyite stupidi- 
ties have now forced, or enabled, the civil rights 
movement to make the conflict in Northern 
Ireland an international issue. 


On page 2 this week we run an article on the 
Protestant backlash in Ulster. Below, Bob Overy 
discusses the sectarian symbolism of the barri- 
cades. 


Bob Overy writes: It always seemed probable 
that the barricades surrounding Catholic areas 
in Belfast and Derry—symbolising as they do 
a Catholic UDI from Stormont, in addition to 
their more obvious defensive function—would 
provoke a bitter reaction from Protestants, 


The case for keeping up the barricades has been 
that such physical barriers across the arteries 


continued on page 5 
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